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Alfred, and with the pleasant story told by 
Asser of how the boy Alfred, stimulated by 
the promised reward of a Saxon book of 
poetry, applied himself to the task of learning 
to read. 1 Less favor will doubtless be won for 
the conjecture that Bishop Swithhun, the 
preceptor of the king, ./Ethelwulf, may have 
been the author of the poem. 

The editorial work of this volume is marked 
with such scrupulous care that it is plainly the 
duty of the reviewer to make this acknowl- 
edgment prominent. Nor is it unfitting to 
indulge the proud sense of knowing that 
American scholarship has hereby given proof 
of progress in true scientific devotion to the 
study of English. The more exact the method 
of an editor, the more inevitable, of course- 
becomes the margin for minute criticism. It 
shall however not be the purpose of this notice 
to enter into such details, except to say that 
such difficulties as attend the interpretation 
of words like scur and wcelscel, and the im- 
portance of making clear a construction like 
the impersonal use of weordan, suggest the 
interest and advantage a body of explanatory 
notes might add to the volume. A place 
would be thus obtained for many a discussion 
that cannot be fully cared for in the variants 
or in the glossary. Of the translation accom- 
panying the text it can only be said that it is 
a careful rendering of the sense, with a sem- 
blance of poetic form. Regarding the artistic 
character of the many translations of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry, one is inclined to apply the 
words of Denham : "There are so few trans- 
lations which deserve praise, that I scarce 
ever saw any which deserved pardon." But 
as conveying the prose sense — though unfortu- 
nately not in good prose — this translation has 
but the slightest faults. It is an easy matter 
to correct such a variation from the mould of 
the original thought as is occasioned by the 
concessive clause in line 65, and a single 
serious mistranslation, " Bucklers for breasts " 
(line 192), can also be pardoned. A difference 
of opinion is possible in construing lines 3 and 
4. My preference is to regard hyldo as accu- 
sative, in opposition to mundbyrd, and to place 

1 Prof. Wulker {Anglia xi, 541) notices that both Tur- 
ner and Petrie had already thought of Judith, instead of 
Osburgha, as the " mother'* that offered the reward. 



a comma after pearfe, to indicate an inter- 
jected epic formula which stands apart from 
the construction of the main sentence. These 
pages are also almost free from misprints. The 
glossary has eft (for eft) ; the instrumental pi 
{s.v. ~d<zt\ I.53) is without the quantity-mark > 
and at page lxi, line 15 from below, the numeral 
49 is misguiding in its reference. But search- 
ing for such things is in this case an altogether 
too unpromising task to be further continued. 
James W. Bright. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



SHAKESPEARIAN A. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes: 

Sirs : — In the late issue of your esteemed 
journal you say that Shakespeariana is edited 
by Mr. Appleton Morgan — author of 'The 
Shakespearian Myth.' Mr. Morgan is Presi- 
dent of the New York Shakespeare Society, a 
committee of which society edits this maga- 
zine. But, except ex-officio, Mr. Morgan is 
not a member of that committee, and has 
nothing specific to do with the editorial direc- 
tion of the magazine. The short editorial 
note, however, on page 139 of the March issue, 
was from his pen. 

Asking you to fraternally use this informa- 
tion in such a way as to correct any possible 
misapprehension which may arise from your 
paragraph, we are 

Most respectfully yours, 

The Editors of Shakespeariana. 



BRIEF MENTION. 

The First Course of Macmillan's ' French 
Composition,' edited by G. Eugene-Fas- 
nacht, shows progress in the treatment of 
this difficult subject. The pages devoted to 
French passages to be re-written in a dif- 
ferent person or number, are fortunately few. 
They are followed by the second part, which 
consists of parallel passages, where the French 
models must first be carefully studied. These 
passages contain abundant references to the 
treatise on syntax given in the same volume, 
and foot-notes are thus done away with. The 
third part is made up of passages in English 
for translation into French and abounds 



